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FOREWORD 


The Mackenzie Delta Research Project is an 
attempt to describe and analyze the social and economic 
factors related to development in the Mackenzie Delta. 
Particular emphasis is being directed toward the 
participation of the native people of the area, and the 
extent to which they are making effective adjustments 
to changes brought about by government and commercial 
expansion in the North. 

The individual studies within the project and 
the conclusions arriving from them will be published in 
a series of reports. This study, MDRP 3, by Derek Smith, 
was undertaken to provide an outline of subsistence 
patterns in the Delta, and to provide a preliminary 
analysis of the problems related to the time-lag between 
the acquisition of new needs and the means to fulfill 
them. The report which follows provides a framework for 


the practical consideration of these problems. 


Ax, (ape NeL re. 
Co-ordinator, 
Mackenzie Delta Research Project. 
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ABSTRACT 


This report explores the gap between economic aspirations and 
realizations for the native people of the Mackenzie Delta. 
Although these people seldom think abstractly about those 
attitudes which are related to the attainment of their goals, 
it was observed that they systematically utilized selected 
resources, and the author demonstrates that an understanding 
of this can be gained by analysis framed in a "means-ends" 
schema, in which attention is paid to what people wish to 
achieve, what means are available, and what means are 
selected. 
Analysis of the values related to the kinds of means adopted 
to achieve the goals selected, showed that the people divide 
into three groups. These are: 

a) People on the land. 


b) Settlement dwellers not in continuous 
employment. 


c) Settlement dwellers in continuous 
employment. 


Each of these groups is shown to possess different values, and 
to select different means for goal-achievement. Their response 
to goal frustrations is examined accordingly. As the younger 
generation .increasingly moves from the land into the settlement, 


some indication of future trends is noted. 
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THE PROBLEM 


This study is concerned with a specific problem 
area in Mackenzie Delta domestic economies, with Aklavik and 
Inuvik as the main foci of investigation. Its aim is to 
provide a preliminary analysis of the difference between 
economic expectation and economic realization among native 
people in the region. An initial assessment of the mechan- 
isms responsible for fostering new needs and potential 
frustration related to them is given. A comparison of the 
role of these factors among settlement dwellers in wage 
employment, settlement dwellers not in wage employment, and 
people living on the land, is also included. Further, the 
relationship of differences in economic need and opportunity 
to social organization (particularly ethnic and class 
differences) is explored. 

The report is written in part from the point of 
View, ofeai theorysof action: (cfs Parsons’, HP9515 54964). 9\Sinee 
it is intended to be read by a number of people other than 
social scientists, the use of technical terminology is 
limited. It is hoped that a more formal analyses of selected 


segments of the data will be presented at a later date. 


FIELD WORK 


Three months - June, July, and August 1965 - 
were spent in the field. Inuvik served as base camp, but 
fairly frequent trips were taken on the Delta to meet people 
in their own milieu and to observe their activities. On 
most of these trips Noel Dick, a young Eskimo, served as my 
guide and companion. We spent the second week of July near 
Aklavik and visited a number of Delta camps in that area. 

In the last week of July and the first week of August we 

made a trip by canoe from Inuvik to Kendall Island to visit 
the whaling camps located there. ' On the way we visited a 
number of fishing camps and spent a day at Reindeer Station. 
On several occasions I was able to accompany people who had 
chartered flights out over the Delta and could grasp some 
idea of the nature of the Mackenzie Delta as a physiographic 
entity. At the same time I was able to make awe we visits to 
Tuktoyaktuk, Herschel Island, Aklavik, and a few camps in the 
Delta. 

In the prosecution of this study, many conversat-— 
ions were held with officials, clergy, and other such people, 
but direct questioning of native informants was avoided as 
much as possible. Although ideally such questioning would 
provide the most answers, it is my conviction that the technique 
would be unsuitable to the present study. The Delta people re- 
sent questions quite strongly, and I gather that a number of 
them have been bewildered and insulted by social scientists and 
officials who have aimed direct questions at them. Questions 
about what people feel the "good life" to be, whether ‘they 
feel they are getting it, or what they propose to do about 
frustration in these matters can too easily be construed as 
challenging the image of what a person feels himself to be. In 


addition, many of the Delta people do not seem to intellectualize 


oP ase 


their position in terms of aspired goals or obtained goals in 
their economic spheres. Most of them would probably be unable 
to verbalize their feelings on these matters. 

As a check on these impressions, I attempted to 
formulate carefully a few questions concerning features of 
the problem and asked them of persons I had come to know fairly 
well during the summer's work. Their answers were surprisingly 
superficial and inadequate. In accordance with these impressions 
(and my own inclination) the field work revolved around an 
attempt to see as many activities as possible actually taking 
place and to pitch in and help as far as I could. Long conver- 
sations with friends during work and in the tents in the evening 
provided many useful data. 

Three months of field work can supply a great deal 
of data, but it would be foolish to suggest that the material 
presented here is anywhere near complete. Accordingly, all 
the conclusions of this paper are no more than tentative. In 
an anthropological study an appreciable time must be spent in 
coming to know people and "learning the ropes" in a society so 
that the anthropologist can move about in that society causing 
as little disruption as possible. Furthermore, the nature 
of the problems set here requires more than a short visit to 
a society in the summer season. Observation of activities 
throughout the marked seasons of the northern economic cycle 
are absolutely necessary. The effects, both fruition and abortion, 
of decisions made in one season should be traced over time 
into other seasons and an estimation of the factors which caused 


these effects must also be made. 
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THE THEORETICAL APPROACH 


Two factors govern the conceptual schemes underlying 
any study: (a) the salient or implicit order which the data 
seem to present, and (b) the nature of the questions on which 
the data are to bear. In this sense, conceptual formulations 
are strategies used to bring various kinds of understanding to 
the data. Some of the methodological commitments underlying 
this study can be made explicit. 

The present study is not concerned with the formulation 
of generalizations about the. way dn which societies,;“work". It 
is a study of.a particular, group, and,.even:; more narrowly, .of 
some specific features characterizing the economic life of that 
group. Its, aim is. to, make explicit, the. connections. or, relations 
between aspects of the physical, social, and cultural life 
of the native people of the Mackenzie Delta as they were 
observed in the summer of 1965. The emphasis is on analytical 
comprehension, on making intelligible the various observed 
features of the society. In other words, this study attempts an 
inductive-historical analysis in the way that Evans-Pritchard 
(1963249) would define, it. 

A society may be seen as a system of human actions 
and interactions. Such a system, in turn, has interchanges, 
interactions, and relationships with other systems, such as 
physical environment and ideological or cultural systems. In 
economic behaviour a social individual performs actions which 
manipulate the physical and social environment in terms of ideas 
which he may have about them. Ideas, social actions, and physical 
environment stand in a functional interrelationship which is 
capable of study by a number of methods. Here we shall emphasize 
the nature of social action and attempt to bring strategies to 
bear -upon social actions which will make their relationship with 
each another and with physical environment and cultural systems 


intelligible. 


Human action has a more or less generalized 


capacity to cope with varied and diverse environments. In 
other words, it is adaptive; it emphasizes the multiple uses 
of commodities. Characteristically, human actions are direct- 
ed to the attainment of anticipated conditions (i.e. goals). 
It is conceivable that a system of human actions may more or 
less passively adapt to environmental conditions, but it is 
certain that actions constitute varying degrees of control 
of aspects of the environment., This is the major nexus of 
our study of economic expectation and realization. We must 
attempt to see how environment influences human action, how 
human action deals with exigencies of the environment, and 
how ideas, aspirations, and expectations relate to these 


conditions. 


In the attempt to achieve expectations - antici- 
pated future conditions - a person must first conceive of the 
future state which he values and wishes to bring about. He 


must then select and perform the activities compatible with 
achieving his goal. This is but a crude statement of an 
exceedingly complex situation. In a multi-faceted environ- 
ment a person may have a great number of choices of action 

he can, should, or ought to follow. This process of deciding 


"---of assessing them in the light of their 


among choices, 

ramified consequences--"(Parsons and Shils 1951:11) we can 

call evaluation. Not only does the actor have alternatives 

in goals, but he has various combinations of means of action 

that he may use in attempting to gain these goals. He must 

first recognize his various choices of ends and means and 

then make some sort of commitment to specific ones among them. 
The preceding statements are rooted in the actton 

theory classically formulated by Parsons (1951). 


Aspirations or expectations, economic or otherwise, 


eoncern anticipated future states. These involve values, for 
they are considered in general terms to be good, destrable, the 


Pigit thing, the, snould, jaud the ought. Or the basis of 


these anticipated states (or goals) an actor initiates 


action towards achieving them. Such actions are his means 
and they too are involved with values. A means may be seen 
as available in the first consideration, but it may also be 
seen as destrable, suitable, the right thing in its own right. 
The reverse of such evaluations is also true, and one may use 
various combinations of these in achieving a goal. 

Values and evaluation have been defined in very 
different ways (compare Nadel 1951: 262-265; Ladd 1957: 62-63; 
Kluckholn 1956). Belshaw (1959) examines many of the 
sociological notions of values and finds that although many 
studies imply values they have not provided a means of describing 
them, let alone a means for originally identifying them. His 
interest is basically in those values which are the basis for 
action. With Nadel, Belshaw (ibid: 555) suggested that values 
are "ideas about worthwhileness", Nadel suggests that these may 
be plotted on scales of varying conceptual index ("good - bad", 
"desired - not desired"), but Belshaw suggests that a better 
criterion would be observation and at least a crude measurement 
of the resources, especially time, an individual is prepared 
to expend in realising certain goals. We do not have sufficient 
data on the Mackenzie Delta to prosecute a full analysis in 
terms of the measurement Belshaw suggests. His principle, 
however, --- that values are ideas of comparative worth by 
which one controls the expenditure of resources --- is useful. 
We shall attempt to indicate some of these ideas of worthwhile- 
ness upon which the Mackenzie people seem to consistently initiate 
action 

This means-end schema, however, cannot be considered 
the whole problem, for each decision-making sequence (for 
example that of one individual) must exist in an environment 


of similar sequences being prosecuted by other individuals. 


Furthermore, it must exist in relationship to a physical 
environment of resources, aspects of which may be considered 
as both means and ends. The sources of disparity between an 
aspiration and its realization are many. The goal may be 
unrealistic in the face of available means; means directed 

to achieving the goal may not be compatible with success; 
means may be thwarted by the activities of others in pursuit 
of goals; or the environment may be sufficiently unstable 

(for all environments undergo change) to cause dislocation of 
means and ends. That is, as the environment changes, means 
directed to a goal yet unachieved may become unsuitable; the 
goal itself may become unrealistic in terms of the means 
offered by the environment; or new possible means may not be 
recognized as such in the ideational system. The above schema 
is an "as if" rational model of action. The two categories of 
events through which disparity between aspiration and its 
realization may occur are located in (a) the decision-making 
sequence of the actor, and (b) fluctuation of the milieu and 


environment in which the decision-making sequence takes place. 


IV 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING AND RESOURCE UTILIZATION 


Physical Geography 
Mackay (1963) has described the physical geography 


of the Mackenzie Delta. For our present purposes, the Delta 

can be rather clearly defined as a~physiographic entity. In 
gross ‘terms, it is approximately rectangular ‘~"150 \miles ~fong 
and 50 miles wide - and lies on a northwest-southeast axis. 

To the south, the Delta is bounded by the height of land between 
the Peel and Mackenzie Rivers. There they both enter the alluvial 
flats which constitute the’ major parteot the Delta: ancer 
flowing through these, they empty into the Beaufort Sea, which 
lies at the northern edge of the Delta. On the west, the Delta 
is bounded by the Richardson Mountains and, on the east, by 

the Caribou Hills and open tundra. 

Three main channels extending along the axis of the 
Delta dissect its alluvium. Cross channels cut the Delta into 
many islands, the largest of which is Richards Tstand in the 
northeast. Mudbanks on the channels vary from about ten 
feet above low water in the south to a few inches or a foot 
in the north. Numerous lakes cover the islands, and the north- 
western sector of the Delta contains much marshy ground. The 
tree line runs across the northern part of the Delta, with 
spruce growing’ fairly “‘plentifully in its = soutuvern, bait.) ane 
entire area is underlain by hundreds of feet of permafrost, 
which, when undisturbed, thaws’.to a depth) of only 4 few inches 
during the short summer. 

Mackay (1963: 153-155) and Cooper “(1967 6-11) 
describe the climate “of the’ Delta, [tls is types. yearceic. 
with short warm summers and long winters. Total precipitation 
is low - 5 to 12 inches per year - though fogs are common in 
Summer, especially along the coast. Freeze-up occurs in 


October and break-up in May , allowing travel by water from 
June through September. Travel over frozen ground and ice 


marks the greater portion of the year. 
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Population 


Originally (Mooney 1928) there were approximately 
22,500 Canadian and Labrador Eskimos; this number appears 
to have declined to about 8,000 by 1928. Jenness (1960: 422) 
estimated that in 1929 only 800 Eskimos lived between the 
Alaska-Canada Boundary and Cape Bathurst, of whom a mere 
dozen were really native to that district; when Sir John 
Franklin explored the same area in 1826, an ettamwted 2,000 
Eskimos lived there. Jenness states that most of the 800 
Eskimos between the Alaskan boundary and Cape Bathurst had 
moved east from Alaska to occupy the territory of the indigenous 
Eskimos who had been decimated by disease. Many of the Eskimos 
I met in the Mackenzie Delta claimed either an Alaskan heritage 
or had actually moved into the Delta from Alaska within the 
last forty years. Some of them still return to the Point Barrow 
region to visit relatives and friends. Others claim a 
Kugmallit heritage (Coppermine, etc.) and likewise have relatives 
and friends in that area. These two Eskimo groups speak different 
dialects, but though they are very conscious of their differences 
in language, they converse easily and freely. At present, the 
Eskimos are largely confined to the region extending from 
Aklavik and Inuvik to be the Beaufort Gea, 

Fietindtens (mostly Loucheux Athabaskan) seem to have 
been moving into the Delta from the south to occupy it more 
consistently than in the past, although originally the Loucheux 
appear to have ventured onto the barrens in winter for caribou 
while the Eskimos were sealing on the coast. Jenness (1960: 399) 
states that Loucheux territory extended to the point where the 
Peel River enters the Mackenzie Delta. Apparently a few bands 
of Hare Indians periodically used the Anderson River drainage 
(Osgood 1932). At present the Loucheux extend into the Delta 


as far as Aklavik and Inuvik. 


onl he 


Many of the Eskimo have European elements in their 
ancestry and a few show quite conspicuous Melanesian 
characteristics, which are acknowledged to be the result of 
intermarriage with crewmen of the early whaling fleets. Like- 
wise, many of the Loucheux have Scots and French Ancestry. 

The population of the Mackenzie Delta in 1965 is 
shown in Table I. 


Labie yi 


Populations of Mackenzie Delta Settlements - 1965 


White Metis Eskimo indian “Total 


Inuvik* 1367 - 646 245 2290 
Hostels (102) - (270) Ga gs (486) 
Aklavik 105 134 DheF 158 674 
Reindeer Station 9 - 60 - 69 
Fort McPherson 29 158 py yl Ms 514 
Arctic Red River 5 2) - 83 110 
Total Gor 


*Including children in hostels, but excluding 
single men in Navy barracks. (Source: Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs files, Inuvik) 


While the categories Eskimo and Indian refer mainly 
to linguistic characteristics, they are also legal definitions 
in modern administration. My observations, however, support 
the view that in many respects these terms have very limited 
meaning. In the Mackenzie Delta today, there is very little 
ethnic specialization of economic activities among people on 
the land. To be sure, the Indians depend somewhat more on 
fresh and dried fish than do the Eskimos, while the latter still 
hunt seals and whales. Also, there are no Indian reindeer herders. 
But beyond these differences, the Mackenzie Delta economic 
activities are remarkably uniform. Undoubtedly the Loucheux 
technique for. drying fish was taken over by Eskimos moving into 
the Delta, and today a few Indians have’ a taste for whale products 


and seals. In general, the people of the Mackenzie do many things 


in the same way to make a living. My Eskimo informants often 


S eros 

assured me that the Indians were "just like us". In moments 
of anger, ethnic lines will crystallize momentarily, but for 
the most part they appear unimportant, at least in the 
economic sense. Therefore, when I refer to the Mackenzie Delta 
people in the rest of this report, I mean all the native-born 
people of the area, including the few White trappers, who are 
remarkably similar in their economic ways to the Eskimosand the 
Indians. 

Although ethnic relations in the Mackenzie Delta 
are smooth in general, the Indian peoples resent what they 
interpret as a bias of government in favour of the Eskimos. For 
example, the Indians at Arctic Red River resent the fact that 
they have been petitioning Indian Affairs for several years 
for an ice-house without success. These people catch a large 
amount of fish annually and depend on a fish diet more than some 
other Delta groups. In addition, they want the ice-house to 
chill and freeze the fish for market consumption so that they 
can earn some extra cash. Their resentment is doubled when they 
hear that in recent years Northern Affairs has built two ice- 
houses at Kendall Island for the relatively small number 


of people who still go whaling. 


An Economic Calendar for People Living off the Land 
Originally all the population of the Mackenzie 


Delta lived on the land. Many still do, and this way of life 
underlies and shapes the whole Delta society. The economic 
activities of the people who are largely or partially dependent 
on products of the land are therefore important. The following 
is an outline of these activities by season. 

January - February - March:. a period ef little 
activity. The weather is cold and there is a minimum of daylight. 
Wood is cut for fuel as needed, although some may have been 
cut and stockpiled in the autumn. Fish - (loche and pike) - 


may be jigged through holes in the ice. Rabbits and fox are 


trapped near the coast. 


Pte Sp AR 


April - May: by the middle or end of April prepar- 


ations are’ nade ups trappings muskratey Tappa ng usually does not 
begin until the air temperature is sufficiently high that traps 
set in muskrat ee teenie will not freeze, solid...A.cold season 

means delay of trapping and a shorter period of trapping within 
the legal season. 

May - June: after ice in the lakes and streams 
has begun to break up, and within the month legally set aside, 
muskrats are shot. Usually two men work together using a small 
canoe which can be pushed from lake to lake over the snow. 

After the muskrat shooting season ends in June, trappers move 
to.the settlements to finish cashing in their pelts when there 
is a period of about two weeks of inactivity before families 
begin to move out to the fishing’ camps on the Delta. At this 
time, many men attempt to find casual wage employment. 

July -' August,- September: - fishing camps? are, in 
full swing. The catch is largely whitefish and inconnu, which 
are used both for human consumption and dog food. Eskimos 
who go to the coast for whales (mid-July to mid-August) return 
to the Delta to fish until freeze-uptan During ithe cummern scar thou 
may be shot when available, but the major caribou hunt is in 
September. Berries are picked in late August. 

October - November: houses are patched up and made 
ready for winter. After the ice on the river is solid (usually 
mid-October) pike and loche are jigged. Eighty or more fish 
per day have been taken in this way. The fish are stored outdoors 
where they will remain frozen. Blocks of ice for household 
use are cut from the streams. Some men trap for mink (proceeds 
from mink trapping provide a grub~-stake for the muskrat season). 
Seals are taken in open leads at the coast. Just after freeze- 
up small parties of men travel up into the Richardson Mountains 


to an open stream to "sweep" for char with a net. 


1. Feeding places, built up during freeze-up from grasses, etc. 


ates ie 


December: some fish may be jigged until the weather 


becomes too cold. 


Land Resources 

On the basis of the above outline, we can describe 
in more detail the major resource areas utilized at present in 
the bevea: 

Garibou: Caribou migrate through the Richardson 
Mountains to the west of the Delta. In summer - usually in 
late June and early July’ - they move north through these 
mountains toward the coast, then, in late August and September, 
they return south. This is the main hunting season. Afterward, : 
the meat is brought down in packs on dogs' backs, aA toboggans, 
fi there “is sufficient -snow, or by airplane: “Black ‘Mountain 
and Red Mountain directly west of Aklavik are said to be 
good hunting areas, particularly in September and October, but 
a steep climb with dogs and toboggans is necessary. 

Fish: Gill nets for whitefish and inconnu are set 
in smaller channels in the southern half of the Delta. Most 
frequently small groups of relatives or friends set up’ 
summer camps and share the produce of their labours. About 
three. or four thousand fish are required each year by a family 
and its dog team. Dried fish from summer are kept for human 
consumption. Fish not selected for drying in the summer are 
sometimes deposited in shallow pits in the permafrost and are 
used for dog food during the winter. 

Paehiugy “for *whiterish “is *not*-common north of “the 
tree line in the Delta, although they would undoubtedly be 
sae ba bile there. 

Some Arctic char (locally called trout) are taken 
in the southern part of the Delta in late August and September. 
Char are also netted in mid-August along the coast between 
Herschel Island and Shingle Point, but these are taken in 
small quantities as a luxury food. They are cut and dried, 
with light smoking, in the same way as whitefish. In late 
August some people from Inuvik make short two-or-three-day 


trips to Whitefish Station and Kugmallit Bay on the east side 
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of the Delta to catch and dry “trout". The most amnortant 
catch, however, takes place after freeze-up at a place called 
"Pish-hole" on a stream in the mountains north and west of 
Aklavik which remains open well after freeze-up. Here the 
"trout" are taken with short nets dragged through the water 
by two men. These fish are frozen on the stream bank before 
being stacked on toboggans for the trip downhill to Aklavik. 
Small groups of relatives or friends (usually only men) perform 
this activity, and the catch is-sharedvequally... Tite ws 
considered exciting and perhaps dangerous work, for toboggans 
occasionally “run away" on the downhill trip. 

Loche and pike are jigged through the ice in early 
winter. These are a very important source of winter dog food. 
People generally do not eat these fish, except for loche 
livers, which are considered a great delicacy for their oils 
and rich taste. The fish are frozen and then kept outdoors 
on raised stagings out of reach of predators and dogs. 

Whales: The season for beluga or white whale is 
short, extending from mid-July to mid-August. They are taken 
at three localities on the northern edge of the Delta;. these 
are; | 

(a) Shingle Point. A few families make a temporary 
summer camp at the shallow harbour at Shingle Point. In 1965 
about 15 mature beluga were taken there. 

(b) Kendall Island (Okivik - "place where we spend 
the winter.) 

Two temporary camps are located on Kendall Island. The "old 
camp" is on a sheltered lagoon on the west side of the island 
and was once a permanent settlement with a trading post. The 
two large log houses there have now collapsed and are being 
used as fire wood by temporary campers. In 1963, the temporary 
camp consisted of six tents housing two extended families. 

An old Peterhead boat built in 1924 was used sby the camp. 54> 
belugas were shot and harpooned (none netted) and processed 

for blubber, muktuk, and fried meat. |The skin of ane whale 

was also prepared for making soles for shoes. Offal was fed 


to the aogs. 
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The "new camp", at the lagoon on the eastern side 
of the island, also consisted of two families. One of these 
families had a small whaling "schooner" in good condition, 
while the other family had a 26 foot open boat on loan from 
the Department of Northern Affairs. These two family heads 
are aggressive hunters. They took 12 whales (9 adult whales 
by shooting and harpooning, -3 juvenile whales by netting), 
which were all processed into blubber, muktuk, and dried meat. 

(eVwKkKidiaite Bays" ASsmall* Camp* is’ set’ up’ every 
year at Kidluit Bay by the Reindeer Project to get whales for 
dog food and muktuk. To my knowledge two whales were taken 
and processed in 1965. 

At present, whaling is not central to the economy 
of the Mackenzie Delta. Only a few families are directly 
engaged in it, although many relatives and friends of these 
families receive portions of whale meat and muktuk. 

Whaling and sealing are still basically Eskimo 
activities, but some Indians consider whales most acceptable 
food. In 1965 when one Indian family teamed up with an Eskimo 
family to go whaling, they took five whales. It should also 
be mentioned that several widows and old hunters were given 
shares of this catch of whales, so that from the work of two 
men, one woman and her children, about fifteen people had 
appreciable amounts of whale products. 

San ss @ Peop rer of nom “tie Velta “have only one major 
sealing area. This area is the stretch of coast between Shoal- 
water Bay and a point about ten miles north of Malcolm River. 
The main camp is at Herschel Island, although temporary sealing 
camps are located at Ptarmigan Point (on the mainland directly 
west of Herschel Island) and at a shallow harbour near Shingle 
Foire 

In the summer of 1964 the permanent camp at Herschel 
Island had 10 adult hunters, and 4 adult hunters in the 1964- 
1965 winter season. A total of 855 seals were taken in the 


summer and winter of 1964 and early 1965, mostly by netting.1 


fo ata furnished by W.Hill, Industrial Division, Dept. of 
Northern Affairs, Inuvik. 


Seals also were harpooned and shot in open leads or were shot 
while basking on the ice edge. One technique involves shooting 
at the head of a swimming seal with a 12 gauge shotgun. This 
blinds the seal, which then swims in circles until it can be 
secured by a harpoon or seal hook. 

Fowl: Geese and ducks and brant are used extensively 


and are valued for relieving the monotony of a whale and fish 


dieu. 
Berries: ..iIn,Augusty .peoplesin fishicamps*®settout 
to pack berries, The main berrying areas are around Reindeer 


Station, around Shingle Point, and on the fringes of the 
Richardson Mountains near Aklavik. Cranberries are boiled 
into a jam for use in the winter. Some are eaten boiled fresh 
and thickened with custard power as a welcome late summer 
dessert. Otherwise berries are eaten fresh with tinned milk 


and sugar or are preserved in blubber for winter use. 


Trapping: Muskrat, mink, and beaver are trapped 
mostly in the southern end of the delta. Bhd fnomt har wslimiveot 


concentrated trapping is roughly ,on~a }line «drawn east-west 
through Reindeer, Statton..wsThe trapping Jar eas presently in use 
tend to be clustered in the Inuvik-Aklavik area. Some persons 
set traps for muskrat while the push-ups are still frozen, but 
a man found doing so is censured by his peers. Small groups 
of relatives or close friends share trapping camps. Mink are 
trapped in channels through the delta, as are occasional beaver. 
A few men from Aklavik and Inuvik hunt marten in the Anderson 
River drainage area. 

A few lynx and arctic fox are taken by Delta men, 
bur these do not Loom Laree in the economy at present. The 
Stan Lester of the Mackenzie Delta is the muskrat. 

This description indicates the nature of the Delta in 
human terms and relates the activities of Delta people to geography 


and resources. It is apparent that the resource utilization area 


is not coincident with the geographical delta. Data to be 
presented in the next section will show that a defineable 
group of people use the resource areas discussed above. 
These data will indicate that there is a definite territory 
within which the Delta people must manipulate the resources 


(both physical and human) in the process of making a living. 


The Mackenzie Delta Community 


The Dimensions of the Community 


The people of the Mackenzie Delta constitute a 
communtty in the sociological sense of a face-to-face norm- 
sustaining unit; they can be seen as a group of people in 
reasonably close contact with one another who look to each 
other for positive and negative sanctions to their actions 
and who possess a common solidarity vis-a-vis other groups 
similarly defined. Sheer propinquity of living does not 
necessarily produce this community of sentiment. The component 
members of a community have more social characteristics in 
common with one another than with any other group. - I consider 
the sociological community in the Mackenzie Delta to be 
coincident with the boundaries of the resource utilization 
area I have described above. 

Although Kugmallit Bay is part of the physiographic 
area of the Mackenzie Delta, it is not generally used by 
Delta people in resource utilization. Whales in considerable 
number are taken in Kugmallit Bay, near Hendrickson Island, 
but the hunters come almost exclusively from Tuktoyaktuk. 
Temporary sealing camps are located in Kugmallit Bay and at the 
south end of Liverpool Bay, but again these camps are manned 
by people from Tuktoyaktuk. 

The core settlements of the Mackenzie Delta Community 
are Inuvik, Aklavik, Reindeer Station, and Fort McPherson. 
Arctic Red River -appears to be marginal, and Tuktoyaktuk to 


belong to another area. The Delta settlements are 


1, Suttles (1963) and Chang (1962) have emphasised the 
sociological definition of community in terms similar 
to those which -I-use here. 
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communities more in the legal than in the sociological sense. 
These settlements can be seen as foci within the larger 
structure of the community of the Delta. The particular nature 
of the social bonds (both friendship and kinship) are very 
important in organization for production and consumption within 
the Delta community as here defined. This will become clear 
through the following discussion. 

After gaining the impression that the Delta 
constituted a community, I sought ways of testing this idea. 
The first was to establish from my own observation the range 
of people with whom persons of my acquaintance maintained 
contact and the nature of the contact so maintained. Many 
people in the Delta know of others by name, although they 
may never have met them. They also frequently know a sur- 


prising amount about the activities of these people by a 


most efficient "grape-vine". The closeness of the Delta 
peovle was made clear to me during my trips around the Delta 
by canoe where we seldom passed a camp without dropping in to 


drink tea and smoke cigarettes with the people of that camp. 
There was generally much exchange of news and gossip on these 
occasions. My guide was able to tell me, practically without 
exception, what persons were likely to be in which camps doing 
certain things at certain times. 

Most of the Indians and Metis in Aklavik have kinship 
ties with Fort McPherson and frequent visits take place between 
relatives of the two settlements. A great number of native 
persons in Inuvik have relatives and friends in Aklavik, as 
would be expected from the history of the move in recent years 
of people from Aklavik to Inuvik. The herders at Reindeer Station 
have close ties with Aklavik and Inuvik Eskimos. People from 
Arctic Red River come to Inuvik for trading and business, and 
some of them have relatives there, but the greatest ties of 


Arctic Red River seem to be with upstream settlements. 


People in Inuvik have kinship and friendship ties 
with Tuktoyaktuk and Sachs Harbour. However, since both 
Tuktoyaktuk andl Sachs Harbour’ belong. to a dittferent resource 
utilization area, there is evidence of some negative sentiment 
between the people of the Delta and those of Tuktoyaktuk, as 
well as between those of Arctic Red River and the Delta. 

For example, I was told that in September 1964 a group 
from Inuvik went to Tuktoyaktuk to fish for herring. When 
they arrived in Tuktoyaktuk and made their purpose known, the 
people of Tuktoyaktuk became belligerent and told them to leave. 
The Inuvik people left without a single fish. Near the beginning 
of the muskrat season in 1965 a trapper from Tuktoyaktuk came 
into the Delta and camped near Inuvik to trap muskrat. The 
Inuvik people became incensed at this and the matter was 
brought before the Delta trappers' council; the trapper from 
Tuktoyaktuk was forced to leave. In August, 1965, while I was 
exchanging gossip with a group of Delta people, one of them 
announced that a fox trapping licence had been issued to certain 
men in Tuktoyaktuk to allow them to run a trap-line for foxes 
across the islands at the mouth of the Delta. At this, the 
discussion became heated and all those present pledged to 
fight the Tuktoyaktuk permit. I was told that "the Tuk people 
are just damn fish-heads. They're always trying to get ahead 
of us, “bet we"re*not- going” to“let* them: ~Yhe"least they could 
do is be honest." + On another occasion I was told of an 
incident between a hunting party from Aklavik and the people 
of Arctic Red River. Apparently the Aklavik hunters had 
been hunting moose not far north of Point Separation, had taken 
one, and were making camp in order to clean and butcher it. 

Just then, a man from Arctic Red River came by and stopped 
to drink tea with the Aklavik hunters. When he left, he went 


straight to the R.C.M. Police in Arctic Red River and complained 


Ls. “To be honest” means “to play fair’ im thet idiatece of 
the Mackenzie Delta people. 


Prints a Ete 
about the activities of the Aklavik people. Feelings still run 
high over the incident. 

After beginning to realize the importance of these 
events, I started asking people informally about the settlements 
they had visited. Very few had been to eit herttuktoyaktuk or 
Arctic Red River, although considerably more reported visits 
(usually fairly long, a week or more) to Fort McPherson and 
Reindeer Station and nearly everyone had been to Aklavik and 
Inuvik. Only a few had visited Fort Franklin, Fort Good Hope, 


Old Crow, or Barter Island. 


Community Composition 


In the Canadian northland, society is complex. The 
anthropologist may describe a segment of that society (e.g. 
Mackenzie District Eskimos, or Yukon Metis), but if he limits 
himself entirely to this, he ignores a major part of the social 
milieu in which the Eskimo or Metis must now live. I refer 
to the powerful role of the "whites". 

Throughout our study we must keep this important 
point in mind. If we are to understand the actions of the native 
people of the Delta, we must see these actions as occurring in 
a total social milieu which includes the whites. They are 
important determining aspect of the alternatives presented 
to the native. As much as we must understand the actions and 
frustrations of native people, we must also understand the 
actions and frustrations of the latter group. 

This point is basic to the division of the native 
Mackenzie society, which can be grouped into three segments: 

(a) people on the land, (b) settlement-dwellers not in 
continuous wage-employment (c) settlement-dwellers with continuous , 


wage-employment. A description of these three segments follows. 


People on the land 


In the Mackenzie Delta there can be observed a group 
of people who are virtually identical to the group Vallee (1962: 
Dwi34) referred tovas. Nunaniut'»~(peoplLesofithegland) im 
Central Keewatin. I shall not use the term Nunamiut here, 


however, because it is an Eskimo word and I wish to refer to 
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the multiple society of the Mackenzie Delta. Vallee (ibid.) 


describes the Nunamiut as those who: 


135 < even  Sedestre 'torlive onvyene Pandvrather “than 
in the settlement; 


2.,choose;, a way,ofd lide whichirequiresi apy acute 
dependence on the land; 


3. choose to follow what traditional conventions 
Sstiii™ exits tin chesculture, waucnweasy an tiving 
arrangements, and habits, in the ways they bring 
up their children - in, ghort, those who appear 
to be oriented more to the traditional way of 
life than the Kabloona (white mans) way of life 


The exact number of people on the land in the 
Mackenzie Delta is not certain. An estimate might be that 
about 150 persons make a living in this way, of whom possibly 
30 are adult male hunters. This group depends on the land for 
virtually all its fish, berries, and meat (some tinned meats 
and bacon are bought for use while travelling). Tea, sugar, 
flour, macaroni, spaghetti, and rice, are the main store 
foods used. Flour is used to make bannock and bread and to 
thicken meat stocks. Rice and macaroni are used in soups and 
stews of wild food, for nearly all fish and meat is cooked by 
boiling... People of, ‘Eskimo sancestry “aliso ‘eat’ frozen fish, 
caribou, seal, and whale products raw. 

Several people on the land explicitly expressed a 
desire to stay on the land and to stay away from the settlements 
as much as possible. This was usually rationalized as a wish 
to avoid the drunkenness, rowdyism, and fighting of the settlements 
People on the land are inclined to say that they are much better 
fed than those in the settlements. They value their wild food 
diet of meat, andsrdchs fatseanm Al highly! successful) hunter? told 
me that “in town your grub would be mostly bannock and tea and 
fish...» You,can! t ldyes goodton?thatlhs 

Most of the people on the land are able to speak 


English, while a few are able to read and write. Amongst them- 
selves, however, they speak native languages with an almost 


complete exclusion of English. Most wish their children to 


continue in the native ways as hunters and fishers. Here is a majo 
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source of conflict. One hunter whom I knew very well complained 
to me often that his son was not a good hunter, and that he could 
not learn his way about the delta. The hunter blamed this 

on schooling -- "if you have been to school you're no 

good in the Delta". This group attempts to teach their 

sons how to be good hunters and fishers and their daughters to 

be good cooks, seamstresses, and housekeepers. 

In hunting and fishing, rifles, nylon nets, and 
other European devices are used, but great respect accrues 
to the man who can still make and use harpoons, and bone seal 
or fish hooks. My guide said of such a man "he sure knows 
lots; he knows how to live". 

Amongst the people on the land, organization for 
productive activities is frequently on kinship lines. Two 
brothers, or father and sons, may hunt, trap, and fish together. 
Whaling and sealing camps are basically constituted on kin 
ties with no marked preference for either patrilineal or 
matrilineal groupings. Kin groups also go berrying together. 
If a man's kin have wage employment, he performs economic 
activities on the land with close friends. Some of the Eskimos 
(especially those recently from Alaska) still maintain partner 
relationships, which are close and dependent relationships 
between two men. 

The land oriented group retains close ties aia the 
settlement-dwellers, but is on the whole a little distrustful 
of the white man. On several occasions when I was visiting 
people of this group there was anxiety and tension that I 
might not eat their food. When I did eat what was presented, 
there was general relief. I mentioned this to a friend who 
told me the people "were scared I would say their grub had 
gone stink". ‘This recalls the important parameter of 
commensality in class and caste definition. 

People on the land cannot live merely by meat, fish, 
and, berries. They need store clothing, tents, rifles, sewing 


machines, canoes and outboard motors, ammunition, pots and pans, 
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tools;xtrapsy andvstaple stareh*vfoods. These require cash, 
which is supplied mainly by trapping, by family allowance 
cheques, and by old-age pension cheques received by elderly 
people in the household. 

I calculated at the end of the summer, after having 
seen the people in operation, that a man with a wife, two 
children and an elderly dependent requires $800.00 to $1,000.00 per 
year to fulfill their wants. If earnings from trapping atia other 
cash sources fall below this amount, the deficit is made up 
by welfare payments. With few exceptions the people: try to 


get as much by way of welfare as they can. 


Settlement-Dwellers Not in Continuous Wage-Employment 
As an opposite to Nunamiut Vallee (1962: 134) isolated 


a group which he called the "Kabloonamiut" (people of the 
white man). These were described as people who: 
1. reveal a desire to live in the settlement; 


2. reject a way of life which requires: an 
acute dependence on the land; 


3. choose, to, follow. certain. Kabloona-—lLikesctistoms 
where. they could Just “as well follow 
traditionalkxrenes. 


A large group with these characteristics is to be 
found in the Mackenzie Delta,: but “again here Dvshal@veschewrene 
term Kabloonamiut because of its Eskimo reference. The corte s= 
ponding Mackenzie Delta group is both of Indian and Eskimo 
ethnic Sonigine I have found that members of this group are 
not points *distributedtover  avecontinuumg *butethatiit 42s useful 
to divide them into two groups, each with their own social 
characters. These can be best described as "settlement-dwellers 
not in continuous wage-employment" and "settlement-dwellers 
in continuous wage-employment"; for convenience, I shall often 
abbreviate these terms to "casual wage-earners" and "steady 
wage-earners". 

Settlement dwellers without continuous wage- 
employment probably constitute the largest group of Mackenzie 


Delta people. This group tends to live in single nuclear family 
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dwellings. In general, the household unit is dependent solely 
on the productive capacities of the husband/father. In summer, 
he either has casual employment or is looking for such a job. 
He is usually a day-labourer; his actual work may vary from 
season to season - for example, he may be a brush-cutter one 
year and a carpenter's helper the next. Men who have casual 
jobs in the summer trap for mink in the autumn and muskrat 

in 8rd spring. . 

Although this group of people chooses to live in the 
settlements, its members depend to a certain extent on the land ~ 
for protein foods, mainly caribou and fish (although some 
appreciate whale products received as gifts from relatives 
and close friends). In the summer months, the wife and children 
may set up a fish camp and will Peel berries in season for winter 
use. A considerable number of fish are required, not only 
for the people, but also for the dogs which are used in winter 
for travelling to trapping camps. 

When possible, however, members of this group tend 
to reject ethnic food. Most of those with Eskimo ancestry 
now reject seal oil and blubber "because it makes you stink". 
Some even reject dried fish. As far as my knowledge goes, 
very few will eat frozen meat or fish raw. 

Most of these settlement dwellers speak English 
among themselves, and have had a few years of schooling. They 
seem to favour settlement living, with the implicit aspiration 
of becoming more like the "white man". Their relationship 
with hie =cAfadeens is, on the whole, smooth, except that quite 
a number of them have come up against the police on various 
occasions. There is a general resentment towards officials 
in their capacities. 

Many of these people say that living on the land is 
“too rough" and entails too much risk. ° Some of the young men 


are locally described as "young punks", most of whom have 
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never really lived on the land. Nearly every one to whom I 


spoke praised the man who could live on the land, but when 
asked why he did not attempt it himself confessed that he 
could not. They equally esteem the man who can keep a 
steady job. In, their ‘ways, thew ares nat eu lide. theron 
counterparts in the rest. of Canada .—, black leather jackets, 
jet. boots, and bizarre;haircute all occur sain hei Died tas sae 
well as fantastic hopes.of “striking At nich!” swith pimead 
CET OL t.. 

The group of settlement dwellers without con- 
tinuous wage-employment is by no means homogeneous. This 
is obvious on a material level: some live in the "shack- 
town'' on the western fringe of Inuvik; others live in 
512's! and have chesterfields, chromium kitchen suites,. and 
even rugs on the floor... Theresa 5. 4166 40 .di ote tuion mons tie 
sociological Level This o7roup. Te thigkes cloulid sao simply 
be considered as being in a transitional stage between 
people on the land and settlement-dwellers with predominantly 
white (i.e. Southern Canadian) tastes. Many... Of COUZ Se. 
are in this stage, but some seem to have struck a convenient 
balance between the exigencies of both settlement and land 
Living. In a few cases the, husband / father wills have casual 
jobs throughout the year, and the wife may be the active 
fisher and dog-team owner and will actually go out on the 
land to hunt caribou. We shall returnstouthesdtetam cat on 
between thece suwb-sroupe later, Jand we cha bluscot hatuthere 
is the possibility of the emergence of a clase ofnscettlement~ 
dwellers relying both on the land and the supplies of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

In comparison with the people who live on the 
land, these casual wage-earners require considerably more 
ame te In Inuvik, members of this group. use fuel oil for 
heating, while people on the land use wood. Those who live 
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1. Small houses Originally, ,of 512 .sequare. fect flaox area, 
Tater. todttied ta be slightly larger. They were originally 
built by the Department, but many have been sold to local 
people. 
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"512" houses require cash for rent. Since they rely on wild 
food tess “thar people’ on’ the’ land, “they rely on ‘store’ food more. 
foe Tejecaun vor Cetvain sthnnic “rouds Wuirther "conplicates 
matters ‘and forces’ a ‘greater use of store foods beyond’ simple 
staples. Beef, pork, bacon, tinned vegetables and fruits, 
tinned meats and fancy baked goods are valued. Instead of 
baking bread, many people depend on bakery products. Butter 
and jam are considered essential, and only in emergencies 
will lard or animal grease be used as a substitute for butter. 
mM-Ws not’ easy’ to estimate’, even roughly, the 
amount of cash required annually by a family of a husband, 
Wise anu “arree "OL Pout children: in’ this* proup. Pl, U0" co 
$2,000 might suffice, but most would probably require some- 


thing in the neighbourhood of $3,000 or more. 


Settlement-Dwellers in Continuous Wage-Employment 


Settlement-dwellers with steady jobs forma 
reasonably distinctive group in the Mackenzie Delta. In many 
ways this, group is. .similar to, ,that;»of men with only, casual 
jobs, but its aspirations are not identical. Members of this 
group are more truly Kabloonamiut in Vallee's sense. The 
husband/father is continuously occupied with his job, so that 
he is unable to hunt or fish apart from occasional holiday 
weekends and summer vacations. Some men fish in the evenings 
to supply their table and dogs (which are usually considered 
to belong to their sons) but the major source of food is the 
Hudson's Bay Company where the full range of consumer goods 
Peet ized. In one home I was served on two occasions with 
italian pigza “as a shacks sthis {was ?briought.frozen atthe 
Hudson's Bay Company. Wild food is much appreciated as a 
diet supplement. Whale products and dried fish are often 
received from relatives still hunting. The men often shoot 
caribou for themselves and some visit fishing and whaling 
camps of relatives for a break from the settlement routine. 

Most people with steady jobs have more ornate 


and more consciously modern Canadian furnishings in their 


homes. Many live in "512's" and may have chesterfields, 
chronium kitchen suites, large refrigerators and deep- 
freezes, floor nies, wall picthres: seniors ornaments, and 
so on. Members of the Innuit Housing Co-operative in 
Inuvik have dwellings not unlike those found in suburban 
Edmonton or Vancouver. These houses have picture windows, 
built-in refrigerators and cooking ranges, bedroom suites 
in the multiple bedrooms, tiled fol. © OF.S,5-20 dp cemstr ad. odal 
heating. A very few steady wage-earners have automobiles, 
which are a true sign of affluence. Others demonstrate 
their affluence by maintaining expensive speed boats with 
large outboard engines. 

Relations, of. t hdisg groups withetheiwhide Ganadd ans 
are smooth, since they work closely with them in their Jobs > 
In general, this group would seem to have a strong social 
consciousness and members are often politicarity active in 
the community. Members of the Innuit Housing Co- 
operative are almost entirely Eskimo in Ses cL vig Sy erot 
speak their language and are proud of their Eskimo origin. 
Some work actively to maintain their Eskimo identity in 
language, singing, and dancing, but "outside" clothing and 
the English language are used far more frequently. 

since the *grotp~of-stéady Wape-eartners 25 NOL 
entirely homogeneous, it is somewhat ditficult to make 
an estimate of their annual cash requirement. I estimated 
an absolute minimum of $4,000 for a man, wife; and three 
OE rour -CiratTeren. I discussed this’ matter with a member 
of the group, and he suggested that $4,500 was a more 


realistic minimum. 


RESPONSES TO GOAL FRUSTRATION 


At the outset of this paper it was stated that one 
of our major considerations was to be the nature of the frustrations 
deriving from the distance between aspired goals and obtained 
goals (p. 3) in economic spheres. The latter, as pointed out 
in, Chapter III, will be affected by variots factors; viz., 
1.) realistic goals within environmental limitations; 2) the 
activities of others in pursuit of similar goals; and 3) the 
means available in achieving the goals. Thesé: will be discussed 
below in terms of i.) the lack of economic diversity, 2.) adjust- 


ment to jobs, and 3.) educational opportunities. 
1. Lack of Economic Diversity 


Chance (1963: 264), Clairmont (1963: v-vii, 24), 

Hobart (1965), and Hughes (1965) have suggested that various 
segments of northern people experience a marked "sap" between 
aspirations and the legitimate means of realising these aspirations. 
These writers, and others (e.g. Rousseliere 1964; Schaeffer 1964), 
have emphasized the role of this gap in terms of stress, 
conflict, devtance, and psychopathology. The present paper 
is not so much concerned with such phenomena as with the inter- 
_ active role of the physical environment, social milieu, and 
values of individuals in producing and perpetuating this gap. 

Disparity between economic realization and expectation 
is "as old as man himself" and to an extent such disparity occurs 
in all societies. The important aspect of such disparity 
is its relationship in unique concatenations in specific groups, 


at specific times, in specific places. We must emphasize 
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the whole social milieu, and its physteal and mental environments. 
As we have pointed out earlier, disparity between aspiration 
and ‘réalfzation way occur ag "the "result "cof crluctuation in the 
milieu and environment in which the actor is situated. 

Fluctuation in the environment of the Mackenzie 
Delta crucially ‘affects "the “people ‘of "the sland andthe wet tie— 
ment dwellers who depend on wild food. Caribou are unpredictable 
in their number and migration patterns. Fish are not always 
available in great numbers, and apparently the availability 
of whales may vary quite markedly over the years. But perhaps 
as important are fluctuations in the availability of the major 
cash crop - furs —/of “which ‘muskrat’ are most "important - 

Also, other unpredictable natural events can cause 
hardship. For example, during the past winter two trappers 
were hunting near the coast on the eastern edge of the delta; 
While they were sleeping; a patch ‘of’ ice inthe channel broke, 
water welled through and over the ice; and their sled with 
a large “load. of skins Was pDuaclicathy a seams ie hoa 

But it would be wrong to suggest that environmental 
fluctuations are the most important factors. Le ie To eeso 
much what an environment does to a human group as what the 
group does with the environment that should be our major concern 
here. In this context, environmental fluctuations may be viewed 
as one of the causes of two key sociological principles operative 
among the Mackenzie Delta people. These can be briefly described 
as. l)an egalitarian ethic and 2) a maximization of immediate 
gains. 

The first principle can easily be observed among 
the people on the land. Tt one LTranilyvhas” committed: itself. to 
the exploitation of a certain resouce which fails on some 
occasion, that family will not suffer unduly; other families 
which have food will see that the family has a share. 1 
nen et a ee RR Pee a et ea ee 


1. In the present-day society, if this fails, the tanery 
has recourse to Social Assistance (“relief"). 
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Families tend to travel together year after year and form a 

A wunitwot people organized for production and use of certain 
food (but not cash-earning) resources (i.e. whales, seals, 
caribou, fish). Members of the families concerned form a 
relatively efficient team, each member with specialized duties. 
As an example, one of the whaling camps in the summer of 1964 
consisted of one nuclear and one extended family. The nuclear 
family consisted of one elderly widow (who owned.a whaling 
schooner, inherited from her husband), her daughter (19 yrs. 
old), and son (20 yrs. old). The extended family consisted 

of an elderly whaler (71 yrs. old) with his wife and four sons 
fee 18 and 10 yrs. old) and one daughter (9 yrs. old). 

The twenty-four year old son had his wife and their infant 

son in camp. The five men over eighteen years old formed a 
whaling team (captain, pilot, engineer, and two harpooners) 
using the widow's boat. The boat was captained by the elderly 
head of the extended family. The women of both families dressed 
and prepared the whales. Younger sons fished, hunted, geese 

and scavenged wood for fuel. They and the young girls ”fed’ the 
dogs. Every meal in camp was prepared and eaten together in one 
huge tent, with both families contributing equally. At the end 
of the whaling season the total whale products were divided 
Pxectly 10 half —- on hails Co the Hhuctear Lamiiv, One Nai to athe 
extented family. 

Likewise, two or three friends will hunt caribou 
together using the boat of one of the men. All will contribute 
equal amounts of gasoline, .,ammunition,” and food. abAt thedend*of 
time hunt the catch ,is. divided equally.betweensallwparticipants, 
even if one man has not actually shot one of the caribou or if 
one man has shot them all. Theethic is strictly egalitarian 
in these instances. That one man should have a lot and the 
Others Jéss, is unthinkable... Prestige ies, inot in possession 
and accumulation but in being an aggressive and successful hunter. 
That any family on the land would want for wild food, if wild 


food were available among their peers, would be unlikely. 
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The second principle was evident inmany activities 
I observed in the Mackenzie Delta, and may be stated: "maximize 
immediate profits, gratifications, and gains. “Bue Wich *Ciris 
immediate maximization there seems to be few actions specifically 
taken to minimize immediate or potential risk or cost. Good 
examples of this are the attitudes casual wage-earners TH (bhe 
settlements have towards jobs, as well as gambling, immoderate 
drinking, and attitudes to education. Anticipated future states 
are generally very short-range and pragmatic. Social 
factors can also constitute a drain on means which could have 
been directed to the achievement of an individual's specific 
goals. _ The Delta people dre often characterized as improvident 
and lacking in foresight, polemic terms which obscure under- 
standing. (The short-range decision-making of at least the people 
on the land and the settlement-dwellers without steady jobs 
should be seen in relation to an unstable environment and rapidly 
changing social milieu, both of which could too easily make 
long-range decision-making an act of folly rather than wisdom. 
In a certain sense, this represents a kind of adaptation to the 


environment. 


The Response of People Living on the. Land 
In the light of these two principles, and considering 


the general environment, we can distinguish several ways in 
which goal frustration occurs among people living on the land. 
Some are related to administrative actions. As 
an example, in previous years the earings irl Division of the 
Department of Northern Affairs provided a barge to take people 
to the whaling camp at Kendall Island, but jim the summer of 1965 
this was not done. Although in the past most of the people taken 
to the camp were women and children, they all perform important 
functions according to the division of labour in a whaling camp. 
The women process whales and cook for the men, the children keep 
up stocks of firewood and water and feed the dogs, and young 


men not engaged in whaling provide fish and fowl to vary the diet. 


Another aspect relates to the linkage of trapping 
and hunting activities. Since people on the land use trade 
staples, they may well "fee the pinch" for such foods and other 
store products if their trapping yield is low. Further- 
more, trapping success also affects success in hunting. bE 
a man's trapping return is low, he may not be able to get 
the gasoline, ammunition, nets, and boat maintenance supplies 
needed to continue efficient hunting. Although Jenness (1964: 
103) considers an efficient trapping regime utterly incompatible 
with an efficient hunting and fishing existence, I must observe 
that for today's Mackenzie Delta people, efficient trapping 
is normally essential to efficient hunting. 

But of all the uncertainties they face, the major 
source of difficulty for these people is of course the instability 
of the fur market; over this vital factor they have little 
control. Although Black (1961:85) shows that there is a trend 
towards reduced harvesting of fur resources in the Mackenzie 
Delta, I think this may not be as true of the people on the land 
as for some settlement-based trappers. However, it should also 
be noted here that Black also shows convincingly that "local © 
harvesting methods give rise to low-quality furs and attendant 
low prices---" (ibid.) and that group area trapping has reduced 
the incentive of individual trappers to maintain the localities 
of their traplines. 

Another major factor in the domestic economy of the 
people on the land is the "debt system". To be able to devote 
full time to trapping in the spring, one needs assurance of a 
ready food supply. Some fish and meat laid away in the autumn 
is used, but a large part of the diet in the spring is based 
on store staples (flour, sugar tea, tinned meats, and dried 
soups for humans and large quantities of rolled oats or dog 


meal to fill out the "dog pot" for the dog team). These supplies 
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are usually given on credit by the traders, along with such 
necessities as rifles, traps, tents, ammunition and gasoline. 
Without these a trapper could not operate. To overcome long- 
standing debts the traders charge as much as 30% more than 
would the Hudson's Bay Company, which no longer grub-stakes 
trappers. When the trapping season ends, the trapper brings 
his furs to the trader to put on account. If any cash is 
left over (which is not always the case) the trapper will “buy 
the things he needs to hunt and fish for the eee orm tie 
year, Some may be squandered. The trapper is indissolubly bound 
toathe trader in’ this system, and is seldom. 1¢ €@ver, out of 
debt. Cash loans are sometimes given DY the traders and these 
are put on account. After the 1965 trapping season one man 
of my acquaintance was $100 in debt to a trader. He was paid 
$40 for a short casual job in July which he gave to the trader. 
However, at the time of repayment the trader pointed out a pair 
of "white man's" shoes to my friend saying that they were a 
"deal". The trapper took the shoes after finding that they 
were a good fit, without as much as asking the price. He 
also bought a primus stove from the trader (without asking the 
price), and onethour atcer being paltd ine was. G10 Gal liare 
in, debts tonthes trader. | 

People of the land act in various ways which would 
be considered improvident by middle-class standards. The most 
obvious of these is gambling. Toward the end of the ratting 
season there are many gambling games on the Delta. A number 
of people will gather at a trapping camp to play various 
games of cards, mostly variations on poker, with muskrat 
pelts being used for betting. When a player runs out of pelts 
to gamble, ammunition, food, gasoline and even canoes, outboard 
motors, and tents are placed as bets. The games are played 
to Pbust'> shoes idiaman stays frunctilehne Was Lost all he heh « 


to gamble. The structure of the game is more chance than Se Ba bs 
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so that there is little opportunity of manipulating the odds 

to minimize losses. From these games some men will come 

out with two or three thousand pelts; others will come away 

with nothing. The winners often squander a considerable portion 

of their winnings after cashing in the pelts --- usually by 

buying large amounts of beer and food for a period of revelry. 
Heavy drinking may be observed among some of the 

people on the land, especially just after cashing in the year's 

supply of pelts. There are often "blind drunks" one or two 

weeks long, during which one will buy many beers for friends. 

I know of three cases in which trappers were robbed of substantial 

amounts of money during post-trapping sprees in the spring of 

1965. The cases were not reported to the police for fear of 


detection of immoderate drinking. 


The Response of Settlement-Dwellers not in Continuous Employment 


The bulk of goal frustration, however, does not 
belong to the people of the land, but to the group of people 
who live in the settlement and by choice or necessity depend 
on products of the land. This group is open to the same 
environmental fluctuations, risks in trapping, and debt sty din 


as the people of the land, but their situation is even more 7 


precerious. People on the land are more able to pack up and 
move to the wild resources. The settlement-dwellers are not 

so able to do this, and their resource utilization pattern tends 
more to be transhumant (movement between specific places at 
specific times year after year) than the more flexible semi- 
nomadism of people on the land. 

In the group of settlement-dwellers not in steady 
employment there has been a fundamental change in family structure 
and organization for production. The family tends to be a 
Hacttear family in a single-family dwelling. The economy of the 


unit depends almost entirely on the productive capacities 
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of the husband/father. If he becomes ill or disabled, the 

family is unable to get the things that they need or want. This 
increases the precarious aspect of their adjustment. In consequence, 
they have a greater need for cash income than the people on 

the land. 

Many of them depend on welfare cheques as a supplement 
to their domestic economy. Though most people use'‘these wisely 
to obtain staple foods, some are inclined to buy unnecessary 
luxury foods feahbacas lettuce, fresh tomatoes, and fruit). 
These are useful, nutritious foods, but their considerable 
expense is incompatible with the funds available. 

Among this group adoption of children in the "native" 
style appears to remain a common feature. If a family finds 
that it cannot support all of its children it may give a child 
in adoption to another family. Of course this is not the only 
factor in adoption; it is an important social feature for other 
reasons. 

Since members of this group depend somewhat less on 
wild food and more on store products, and since some of them 
get no more cash per year than people on the land, the. quality 
of the diet in some cases is very poor. Bannock and tea form 
its basis, with fish and meat when available. Some casual 
employees' families have a solid meal only every second day with 
"tea days" (days with only tea and sugar and little or no food) 
in between. It is among these people that I have observed 
what I (with unskilled eye) would call malnutrition. When I 
was visiting a family in this group I was invited to stay for 
dinner. For the husband and wife and eight children, myself, 
my guide, and a friend of the family, dinner consisted of two 
packets of a Kraft Dinner fortified with a small tin of meatballs; 
bannock and tea rounded out the meal. On this meal, the first 
outside of tea that day, the husband had to put in a full day's 


work labouring. 
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Flour soup, a warm paste of flour and water 


strenghened with a little seal oil and a few ounces of 
shredded left-over meat, is a common meal. Consultations 
with physicians at the Inuvik General Hospital confirmed 
by impressions of deficient nutrition in puis cesuent of 
Delta society. Although no epidemiological statistics 
are available, it would seem that this is the group show- 
ing most malnutrition, metabolic disorders, and nutrition- 
linked diseases. Some of these diseases reflect poor 
sanitation and neglect, as well as malnutrition. 

The social effect of these diseases is marked. 
I was told that a certain person was "bone-lazy" and that 
no one would hire him. When I had occasion to visit him 
and watch him in his surroundings I noted with some shock 
that he was starving. He was in a vicious circle. No one 
would hire him because he was lethargic and "lazy". Further, 
he could not go out on the Delta to hunt because in his 
whole-hearted commitment to settlement living and 
aspiration to a "white" way of life, he had disposed of 
his tent, guns, etc. For himself, his wife and eight 
children it was reported that he receives welfare in the 
amount of about $65 per month and family allowance naeents 
of about $50 per month. This is hardly an adequate amount 
to gustatn ten people entirely on store goods. 

Gambling is very common among casual wage- 
earners. In Inuvik a card game began in the second week 
of June 1965, and was reported to have been lasted almost 
continuously, day and night, until the end of August. It 
began when trappers returned from the Delta with their furs 
and continued through the whole summer on the basis of 
cheques received for casual labour. People entered the game 
with cash or furs as bets and would not leave until they 
had lost all or won all. To my knowledge two players lost 


their jobs because they chose to continue gambling rather 


than go to work. 
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Clairmont (1963) has shown that it is basically the 
settlement-dwellers without continuous employment who are the 
prominent liquor ordinance offenders. This is the group aspiring 
to a "white" way of life, but with limited means to achieve it. 

My observations confirm Clairmont's entirely. 

In Aklavik, I noted five families who bought flour, 
rice, raisins and staple foods, to make "brew", with the 
addition of water, sugar, and yeast. These people became drunk 
on the brew for several days. Meanwhile, proper meals were not 
prepared, and children were neglected. These people are known 
to officials and employers, who are reluctant to employ them; 
hence in the competition for scarce casual jobs, they usually 
lose. 

In Inuvik, settlement dwellers can get beer in the 
Mackenzie Hotel both in the bar and in the beer parlour, as 
well as at the Territorial Liquor Store. Most who drink, in 
fact, habituate the beer parlour where a bottle of beer is ten 
cents cheaperthan in the bar. The bar is used mostly by 
whites and by relatively affluent and aspiring native persons. 
Even if a person has no money at times, he can go to the beer 
parlour and get drunk. His friends who have some cash at the moment 
will supply him with beer, occasionally for as long as a few weeks. 
When he does have some money and his friends do not, the role will 
be reversed. This is a self-perpetuating system compatible with 
the egalitarian ethic of the group. 

For some persons, this ethic causes hardships in other 
ways. Since the group still has wide friendship and kinship ties 
with people on the land, its members sometimes called upon to help 
people in that category who are in need. A specific example 
illustrates this. A man and his family were doing well in settlement 
living. Two families of relatives came to town to "visit him 
for a few days". In fact they stayed with him for a few weeks, 
during which time he was bound to supply them with food and 
liquor. He was immediately living beyond his means and was 


shortly in financial trouble. 
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To illustrate further, a person reported that he had 
a short term job on the DEW Line. When he returned to town he 
intended, as he said, to do a few days' "serious drinking". When 
he had cashed his cheque someone saw him with the money. He 
then came to me and asked me to keep $150 for him "because some 
guys saw me with it and they will make me spend it if they 
thick *P"ve"scrrr got it’. 

This ethic is incompatible with individual achievement 
in the material sense, which is the only ethic compatible with 
aspirations to a contemporary way of life. As much as the 
egalitarian ethic places demands on people on the land and on 
settlement-dwellers without continuous employment, it also 
allows people to create a demand on others in times of need. 

For this reason, amongst others, it appears to be difficult for 
an individual to break out of the system and commit himself to a 


purely individual achievement, "I-produce-so-I-consume", ethic, 


The Response of Continuously Employed Settlement-Dwellers 


Settlement-dwellers in continuous employment are those 
who have been best able to adjust to the change. They have 
aspired to the modern Canadian way of life, and to a great. 
extent, have succeeded in achieving it. They work together with 
white persons and have come to internalize, their values. Having 
committed themselves to a way of life they have learned about 
in school, at the cinema, in books, papers, and magazines, and 
in contact with southern Canadian in various jobs, they have 
grasped opportunities and initiated a sequence of decisions 
compatible with achievement. In making their decisions they 
have been able to deny immediate gratifications and overcome 
incidental demands in the course of their move towards their 
particular goals (e.g. to have an electric stove or refrigerator) 
and general goals (e.g. to be like people whom they consider 
successful). 


People of this group have some demands made on them by 
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friends and relatives who have been less "successful", but 
through a combination of mild affluence and care in manipulation 
of resources, they have minimized the cost and risk to themselves. 
Sometimes their kin refer to them as "stingy" and "mean". Many 
are religious and, in some ways, the most successful of all 
have been the members of the Innuit Housing Co-operative, who are 
almost entirely Eskimo and Pentecostal. The permanently employed 
settlement-dwellers are, as far as I observed, very light drinkers, 
if they drink at all, since most are Pentecostals. In pursuit 
of their aspirations, they have learned to save and budget, to 
some extent at least. The following examples will show how this 
is true, but will also show where the planning miscarries. 

The Innuit Housing Co-operative in Inuvik resulted 
from the aspirations of some of the group to have modern-styled 
homes. Since they were in steady employment, they had the basic 
means to achieve this goal and have effectively accomplished 
it with a twenty-year repayment plan organized through the co- 
operative. Due, apparently, to lack of skilled advice, it 
appears doubtful if some of these houses will last out the twenty- 
year period. If the houses do not last, the lack of skilled advice 
may leave people without housing and in debt. 

In the winter of 1964-65, the same co-operative decided 
that they would overcome the high cost of food in Inuvik. To 
do this they sent large orders for staple foods (flour, tea, sugar, 
jam, cereals, etc.) to a wholesale firm "outside". The shipment 
was paid in a lump sum for which the co-operative members had 
been careful to save. When it arrived by barge in late August, 
some people immediately ate a large part of the year's supply of 
some items. The houses have no storage space for bulk foods, 
and it was reported that children running rough-shod over the 
piles of food destroyed a considerable amount. 

Notwithstanding these examples, it is not an accident 
that the members of the Inuvik Innuit Housing Co-operative with 


their "hard-work-and-no-nonsense" attitudes represent a high 
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point in adaptation amongst the Delta people. Furthermore, their 
unity as a group has helped them to attain what as individuals 
they probably could not have attained, but still would have 
aspired to. These findings generally agree with those of 
Chance (1960: 1041) for the Eskimos of ral or te in Alaska. 


2. Adjustment _ to Jobs 


Goal frustration can also be seen in the job situation 
in the Mackenzie Delta. One class of problems arises from the 
difficulties of job adjustment which many settlement dwellers 
who have job experience. Several people told me they found 
jobs boring and resented being constrained to do the same work 
constantly without change; they could not take a day or two off 
to go hunting if they wished. Others complained about having 
to be punctual in their arrival at work in the morning; they 
felt their time was not their own. Still others considered 
their jobs to be only one of the many ways of achieving an end, 
so that if for some reason a man didn't like a job, he would 
resign and be content to wait for one he felt he would like. 
Usually such people do not really like working at any job at 
ail, for thems a,iobuis ,exploited for the.cash.itscan,yield; 
however, if other aspects of it are insufficiently gratifying, 
it.may, be, rejected and an attempt.is made to get a substitutes, 

As an example of this, I note what I observed in the 
summer of 1965. Members of the Inuvik brush cutting crew were 
restless because they had been asked to place an extra pad of 
gravel under a building. This involved carrying buckets of 
gravel on all fours through a narrow crawl-space under the 
building. It was only, through»great.effort, on.the. part of the 
Eskimo foreman that many of the crew were persuaded to stay on 
the, job... He Ce aand bitterly to me of the situation. The 
men were equally bitter in their protestations against the nature 
of the job, which did not measure up to what they felt a job 
should be. The protestations were probably not against the hard 
work, but against the ignominy of the task which challenged their 


prestige as skilled brush-cutters. 
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The dull routine duties attached to nearly all jobs 
are resented and employees ordinarily require gratification 
beyond cash from their jobs. Such gratification concerns 
self-image and prestige, which they are prepared to defend at 
the cost of risking material ends which could potentially bring 
greater prestige at some future time. 

A second class of problems arises in the differing 
responses to jobs between the two categories of settlement 
dwellers. To understand this situation more fully, I attempted to 
ascertain the series of decisions and events in their past lives. 
This, proved difficult, but, data gained in) this: way can bring a 
certain understanding to the situation of the two groups of 
settlement-dwellers. 

The group of settlement-dwellers with a dependence 
on both the land and casual wages - our casual wage-earners - 
is drawn, for the most part, from people born into the settlement 
milieu. A large proportion are descendants of the settlement 
dwellers of the fur-trade era. However, this group is continuously 
gaining new members from among the people of the land, especially 
from among those who have been exposed to settlement life for 
more or less long periods of time during their schooling.. In 
projecting the future it should be noted that children of people 
on the land are tending to become settlement-dwellers. Steady 
wage-earners, on the other hand, are drawn mostly from descendants 
of settlement-dwellers or from people who had committed themselves 
to settlement living some considerable time ago. Very rarely 
has a member of this group just recently moved off the land. 

The basic difference between the categories of steady 
and casual wage-earners is also rooted in part in differences in 
opportunity. Steady wage-earners have in the past been presented 
with an opportunity for a steady job, which Bi2y have taken 
and held. They aspired to modern Canadian material and social 


ends, and when means became available they took it. Most of 
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these people depend to a great extent upon their jobs as direct 
prestige mediators and see them as a direct channel to aspired 
ends; the steady cash income allows them to manipulate the 
milieu in a relatively wide manner. Moreover, they are not 
bound to the traders, and do not piece eat a compulsion to 
trade with the local Hudson's Bay stores. The range of commodities 


they demand is wide and corresponds to the values they have 
internalized; they make a conscious attempt to be like the whites. 


In attempting*to achiéve this’goal’they: are willing to make moment- 


ary sacrifices of gratification which might draw away resources 


applicable to that end. In situations where they have been unable 
to achieve their ends by individual action, they have initiated 
corporate action (e.g. the Innuit Housing Co-operative). This 

is a risk-spreading mechanism allowing more effective achievement 
and the assurances of satisfaction to individual members which 
they probably could not achieve by individual action. 

Employers have a specific interest in these employees, 
who are hired on the basis of specific training, abilities, and 
personal qualities. The interests of employer and employee in 
each other are specific and generally mutually cdnplabile; specific 
tasks are demanded, and perquisites are given in proportion. 

Thus we have a group which appears to find their aspira- 
tions largely fulfilled. They are those people who value settlement 
living, are presented with an opportunity for steady work, and 
are prepared to make the necessary adjustments to the work 
situation. The steady job is more compatible with achievement 
of aspirations to the modern way of life. If the individual 
can adjust quickly to the demands of the situation in terms of 
his other values, success seems likely. 

As has been experienced in catahiiess segments of Canadian 
society (for example, the Winter Works programme of recent 
years) casual or seasonal labour seems unlikely to yield similar 
success. This leads to economic frustration among the great 
number of casual wage-earners who would welcome the opportunity 


of a steady job. The lack of such an opportunity arises in some 
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cases because of insufficient educational and training 
qualifications. Furthermore, it appeared that steady job 
opportunities are simply not available in the Delta for every 
person who wants one. The marked seasonality of the northern 
year requires that some activities be performed at certain times 
of the year. These jobs are best filled by casual employees, 
some of whom will return to the same position every year as the 
activity is required. In the intervening seasons such a person 
must occupy himself either with other casual jobs or with 
activity on the land. 

Some people SHewddield be holding steady jobs if 
working conditions were flexible have to be satisfied with casual 
ones. This sometimes arises through what the ib ah he consider 
undesirable qualities in the employee; a major one relates 
to drinking. If an employee chooses to maximize a momentary 
gratification in drinking with his peers (and drinking in the 
Mackenzie Delta often involves drinking to excess by middle-class 
standards) he may fail to turn up for work, or his work efficiency 
may be reduced. I have been told that some foremen are so sensitive 
to the alcohol problem that they discharge persons who’ appear 
at work with a hangover, or the smell of alcohol on their breath. 

On the other hand, there are people among the casual 
wage-earners who have had opportunity of a steady job. Some of 
them took potentially steady jobs but found the situation not 
to their liking. They felt that time was not their own, they 
were bored with steady routine, or they disliked being indoors 
week after week. A condition in which they could "be their own 
bosses" (i.e. hunt for a while, take a short job for the sake 
of some quick cash, work when and as they liked) was more valued. 
I suspect that a greater variety of casual jobs throughout the 
year would be’ preferred, though some men state an explicit 
preference for being.on the land in the winter. 

We can trace this distinction between two types of 
casual wage-earner farther. All the men seeking casual employment 
are basically looking for one thing: money. They require this 
money to manipulate their various means-alternatives to achieve 


their goals. 
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For some, the goal is efficient use of the land: 
this group needs money for staple store foods to supplement 
wild food, and for ammunition, gasoline, and other equipment. 
Their primary interest in a job is the money; for this reason 
they are willing to accept a wide variety of jobs, the main require- 
ment for which is usually a strong back and a dependibility for 
being on time at work. Such dependability usually means that 
a person cannot have drinking parties during the week. Some 
told me they were prepared to make this sacrifice; others would 
not, and sometimes lost their jobs because of it. Several 
jobs may be open to such a casual wage-earner, and he is willing 
to accept nearly any one of them. For those approaching a job 
with this outlook, there seems to be general satisfaction. The 
job is like a herd of caribou:something to be exploited for 
what it is worth. For such people, any source of cash - including 
welfare funds - is suitable. Prestige coming directly from 
job status is not a major consideration. For these. people, 
prestige comes from two sources: from being a successful hunter 
and from individual qualities in relation to one's peers; the 
hunter must have a reasonable amount of cash to buy good equipment 
to be able to compete since a "good outfit" is a valued thing 
and a source of prestige in itself. .Secondly, prestige is 
accorded the man who tis ‘generous with food and cash. In other 
words, prestige is not derived from qualities accorded by an 
outside source. 

The second group of casual wage-earners, however, 
consists of those who have accepted short-term jobs in default 
of other more permanent ones. We have already mentioned how this 
relates to the availability of permanent jobs; here we are concerned 
with the natives' attitudes to the permanent jobs which are available. 
There are many people who, having internalized middle-class 
values to a degree, esteem specific jobs not only in terms of the 
cash return but also in terms of the prestige that a specific job 
accords them among their peers who consider a steady cash income 
to be essential. Failure of the job situation to supply this is a 


major source of dissatisfaction. 


So ere 

An important number of the second group experience 
what we may call value confusion. They actively desire money, 
prestige, and security from their jobs according to their 
acculturated values. At the same time, judgements about the 
satisfactions from their jobs are made by ponpar ive these 
satisfactions with the values and satisfactions of the fur- 
trade era, where they felt they had money, prestige, relative 
security, and much-valued independence. As much as they value 
a "white" job, they idealize an independent, relatively prosperous 
_fur-trapping existence of the ‘past. Since their present jobs 
often do not accord them satisfactions comparable with the fur- 
trade era, they quickly become dissatisfied and look for others which 
they hope will help them to realize their aspirations. In sum, 
their goals are ill-defined or inconsistent, and they recognize 
few suitable means-alternatives compatible with achieving their 
goals. This is probably a major source of job instability. 

Although the second of these groups of casual wage- 
earners is looking for somewhat more in their jobs than the 
first, they are treated in the same way by the employer. For 
the first type of casual wage-earner we have been considering, 
termination of a job only represents an end to a source of money 
income. He will seek Some other job or money income alternative. 
For the second type, however, termination of a job means termination 
of a specific prestige-providing device as well. Naturally his 
job is not the only source of prestige, but he gives it more 
value than members of the other group. 

Other problems related to jobs should be mentioned. 
It is my impression from conversations with casual wage-earners 
that they desire to work within the Delta community. Some told 
me,"This is my place. I don't want to POSOUL. Of 26. J LOLs 16 
related to two things: a) a desire to stay within the social 
group which they know best, and with whom they have wide exchange 
and dependency relations; b) a desire to remain within the 
territory they know best, because of their partial dependency 


on its land resources. Among the steady wage-earners, however, 
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I noted more willingness to venture outside the Delta. One 

such man of my acquaintance visited Yellowknife in the summer 

of 1965 and was so impressed with what his money could buy there 
in comparison with Inuvik that he was giving serious consideration 
to moving to Yellowknife. 

I mention one last aspect which is apparent to anyone 
familiar with the North. Most of the jobs open to Delta people 
are service jobs: cleaning, brush cutting, duty labour. There 
is a danger of producing a group of service personnel ina 
situation similar to that of some groups of Negroes in the southern 
United States, but a satisfactory answer has yet to be found to 


this problem. 


Sr Educational Opportunities 


A third general aspect of the social milieu which affects 
all the groups we have considered is education. If the people 
aspire to a middle-class way of life, they must be educated in its 
norms and values. But this situation is not without strain. Sons 
and daughters of people on the land find it difficult to become 
"educated" and still to learn the special techniques of living 
on the land. Some reject education for a life on the land, while 
others are in the position of neither having mastered living 
on the land nor having sufficient schooling to allow them to live 
very successfully in the settlement. Such people make up a high 
proportion of the category of casual wage-earners. Some of them 
might be capable of holding steady jobs, but, in competition, they 
lose because they do not have enough education to meet the stated 
education requirements. 

The administration has noted this situation fully and 
has initiated various training programmes; however, in the past 
these programmes have often had very short-term objectives and 
the trainees have had limited background education. Of necessity, 
the trainine is so specialized that they are often unable to 


generalize it to job situations other than those for which they 
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have been expressly drilled. Besides often seeming unable to 
generalize their training, some of these trainees have told me 
they would not accept or be content with a job other than the 
specific one for which the training has prepared them. They are 
inclined to see the training as a very specific means of achieving 
their aspirations. Often, after completing a training course, 
a man is "unable to”find a job "specifically in'his Line of 
training; frustration and resentment result. 
One informant suggested to me that there was a lack 
of coherence between the activities of the government agency 
responsible for education and its sister agency responsible for 
industrial development in the area. Though the above opinion 
of the situation may be exaggerated, several people have implied 
to me that they were bewildered by the many voices of government. 
The situation of trainees in the Mackenzie Delta is 
a vexing probiem. “Clairmont (1963%25) observes that of739" Delta 
people who had received training up to 1961, only three were still 
in steady employment. I spoke to several of these trainees and to 
some of the people who had helped to train them and would account 
for the problem in the following manner. Most of the trainees 
were drawn from the category of casual-earners by government 
agents assessing persons by their potential abilities and personal 
qualities. The trainees on the other hand saw in the training 
just one more means of earning the cash they required to carry 
on the independent way of life they desired (a life, as we have 
noted, marked by idealized fur-trade era values in many cases). 
The attitudes of the trainee and the administration were incom- 
patible with each other, since the trainee and his peers have a 
relatively egalitarian ethic and the ethic compatible with 
employers' expectations is one of individual achievement. The 
trainees found it difficult to see their post-traininmg jobs as a 
primary source of prestige. Other steady wage-earners were able 


to "make the leap" by having internalized an individual achievement 
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etnte betore taking their. jobs, jand then by using their jobs 
as means consonant with their valued aspirations. Vis 6 


especially apparent among Alaskan Eskimos who have immigrated 
recently and were rather highly acculturated before coming to 
the delta. There is evidence that some of the Metis may be 
considered similar in this respect to the Alaskan Eskimos. 

For the wage-earner, the according of prestige 
in the occupational hierarchy is an important motivation for 
continuing in the occupational system. For many trainees, in the 
group noted above, this is largely irrelevant, for the primary 
source of prestige lies elsewhere. The problem in the Mackenzie 
Delta can be seen as one of assuring relevant opportunities 
considered legitimate by the persons expected to take them. 
There are opportunities in the Delta, but they may be the wrong 
ones from the point of view of the native person. Conditions of 
this sort seem to be constantly associated with rapid social 
change. Parsons (1949: 314), in discussing such situations, 
has suggested that for constructive change to take place, it is 
necessary among other things to provide realistic opportunities 
which can be utilized to satisfy the interests of groups. He 
further states that it is above all important... 


to provide new alternative, definitions of the 
situation which give the new reatistic opportunities 
positive meaning. It is particularly important 

that these should not be too far removed from the 
symbols and prestige standards previously current. 


It is thy oOpinton that. the provision cor new alternative 
definitions with positive meaning in the Mackenzie Delta will lie 
in carefully planned long-term education and in informal 
acculturation in values, and not in short-term special training. 
In other words, it must be assured that persons who enter training 
programmes share values and expectations consistent with those 
of the training programme planners and the occupational subsystem 
into which the trainee will move after his training. Training 
is the means of adapting persons, otherwise provided with a basic 
education, to particular socio-economic niches consonant with the 


needs and demands of the society and its economy. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE TRENDS 


The Movement From The Land 


In the Mackenzie Delta, there is a trend towards 
reduced utilization of products of the land. Socially, this 


means a movement away from the land and into the settlements. 
In the settlements, class structure related in part to differ- 
ences of cash income as well as to the nature of that income 
appears to be developing. 

Children of people on the land show a tendency to 
down-grade bush life. I was made well aware of this during 
the summer, as a number of them complained to me of the lone- 
liness and boredom of camp life. They attempted to visit the 
settlements as frequently as possible and several expressed 
a desire to live in town and have jobs. On the other hand, 
their parents were often critical of their lack of desire 
tio) thivierconiul t. I witnessed two fights between fathers and sons 
on these matters during the summer. Hobart (1965) relates this 
to the "vertiginous" rate of acculturation experienced by 
children in school. The matter, however, is not solely one of 
formal education and schooling; there are many other channels 
through which new values are obtained. Reading is a very 
common pastime in camp, though the literature (almost invariably) 
comic books and cheap crime magazines) is of doubtful value. 
Friends of young bush people live in the settlements and the 
power of the cinema as well as the periodic dances in Aklavik 
and Inuvik should not be underrated as opportunities to learn 
values and ideas from a wide range of sources. It is from such 
informal sources that changes in values come. fhey all combine 
to change the young people on the land, and it is my impression 


that they would as soon have no dependence on it at all if it 


could be avoided. 


The Development of a Class System 


Dunning (1959) and others have noted the development 
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of a."caste-like" or strong, class, distinction between whites and 


native people in Canada's northland. Such a distinction can be 
seen in the Mackenzie Delta, especially in Inuvik. The information 
of such a class structure is undoubtedly related to the role of 
"white marginal men" (ibid.), but that is not all the answer. 
When we speak of class we refer to differences in values, morals, 
and ways of doing things among the native Delta people. Li + hiics 
sense, there are the beginnings of a class system among themselves. 
A distinction between settlement-dwellers with steady jobs and 
those with only casual employment has been made in this report, 
and we have noted some expression of social distance between them. 
In a real sense the difference between them is related 
to differential power based on the different cash incomes of the 
two groups. Hugnes (1965: 49) has emphasized the "power of money", 


"ynower” in 


and between the two, there is a real difference of 
this sense. Steady wage-earners are capable of manipulating 
aspects of the environment in a significant way unavailable to the 
casual earners. For example, as we noted earlier, some of them 
have effectively reduced their cost of living by buying bulk 
amounts of staple foods from wholesale concerns outside the Delta. 
The feaisual, wage-earner, .s unable to .do this. and,. in,,fact ,. -isrquite 
likely to be shackled to the debt system in order to overcome the 
seasonality of his cash (and produce) income. But the possession 
of money by itself is not the clue to this power, which depends 
rather on the way that the money is manipulated. Manipulation 

in turn depends on values, goals, to which money may be directed, 
ethics, and even aesthetics. We have noted that casual wage- 
earners are more likely to consider money as something to spend, 
while the steady wage-earners tend to think of it rather as 
something to control. in the achievement of ends. 

These beginnings of a class system hold vital seeds of 
the future Mackenzie Delta Community. Already the casual wage- 
earners stand at a depth of two generations in the sense that people 
withing this group have children now in the process of making decis- 
fone which will allow’ them to continue in the ways of their parents. 
They are internalizing values, ethics, standards of good, bad, and 


worthwhileness which will guide their lives to a great extent, 


ou 


Not all casual wage-earners are determined to become steady 
wage-earners. Some seem to have struck a certain balance (albeit 

a precarious one at times) between a dependency on the land and 

on cash. Some certainly expressed to me discontent with their 

lot, but others would appear to consider their way off Want ¢ 
reasonably amenable. This situation may be partially comparable 

to the Eskimos of Frobisher Bay who expressed a general satisfaction 


with the town life (Honigmann 1965: 60). 


Future Social Trends 

Murphy and Hughes (see Hughes 1965), and Chance (1960) 
have demonstrated a correlation between psychopathology and disparity 
between aspiration and realization. Chance's group corresponds in 
many ways to the casual wage-earners of Mackenzie Delta dott Tewents 
as here defined. The question arises whether it can be expected 
that the Mackenzie Delta group will continue to show such disorders. 
This is obviously of interest to the administrator but it is difficult 
to answer. Probably the incidence of such disorders will decrease | 
if the casual earners gradually emerge as a stable class. Clairmont 
(1963) relates deviance to similar situations. Devita ice as he 
defines it may also decrease. However, not even a moderately 
reliable prediction can be made without further study. 

The tendency to devaluate use of land products in the 
Detta “is "a “ser fous “one, ‘but’ it "ie" poss ip fe "hata revitalization 
of use of Delta resources could be fostered. The Delta people 
cannot return to the land in the ways of their fore-fathers. 
However, they could utilize resources of the Delta in a new way 
compatible with the changed social milieu. As a single example, 
a major problem in the Delta is transport. Several "schooners" 
and large boats of the fur-trade era are now beached and useless 
with their owners leading a settlement existence of some sort 
although some expressed a desire to me to go out on the Delta 


to fish and hunt with-craft larger than canoes. For the Eskimo 


mith, 5S 
this could be arranged through the purchase of a suitable boat 
from the Inuvik boat-building shop at a cost of about $500 to 
$600 financed through the Eskimo Loan Fund. Very few Eskimos 
kos of itis exces lent plan. iin the tascern Arctic it ts réported 
that some 100 boats so financed are in use, but to my knowledge 
there are only three such boats in the Mackenzie Delta and not 
one belongs to an Eskimo. One man of my acquaintance, who would 
sincerely like to have one of these boats, applied bon one, Dut 
was turned down as a "poor risk". This is probably entirely 
correct in terms of the plan since his present source of income 
(and livelihood) is a monthly welfare cheque of $65 and a 
monthly family allowance cheque of about $50. This is used to 
feed and cloth ten people. He does not have a canoe to get fish 
to-vary Nis family's diet; of "flour, lard and tea although he is 
sometimes able to borrow one. The capital investment of $600 
in this man could mean that the money went to work, and not 
only for food. If he were conscientious in using the boat, he 
might be able to trap sufficiently to keep himself going. I 
do not suggest a general return to the land, but if those few 
families who are willing to return were given the means to do 


so, L am sure their stress would be reduced. 
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FURTHER RESEARCH 


It need hardly be emphasized that this isa 

preliminary study. Nevertheless it is apparent that several 
issues important to administration and social science need to 
be investigated. 

I have suggested that there is a Mackenzie Delta 
community defined by a particular set of social relations between 
the people within it. Because I have found evidence of negative 
sentiment between the members of certain settlements within the 
geographic area of the Delta, the significance and relevance of the 
concept of a Delta community should be clarified. It would be 
useful to know whether these sentiments are strong enough to 
disrupt potential collaboration of these settlements in decision- 
making processes over affairs involving their common good, since 
group decision-making can often effectively achieve the goals 
of its members when they are unable to achieve them individually. 
It may be found that the negative sentiment is simply “strong 
talk" and that any differences that may be felt are over-ridden 
when important issues are at stake. Among other reasons, an 
understanding of this issue is important to questions of self- 
government. 

Similarly, a careful and accurate examination of inter- 
ethnic relations must now be made. The present study indicates 
that ethnic differences within the native population are of small 
importance in the economic sphere. Other workers in the area 
have found ethnic relations to be strained in other social spheres. 
We must know in detail if and how ethnic differences influence 
group political and economic decision-making. 

A most important feature of continuing research should 
be a thorough documentation of the conceptions that natives have 


of the "white" community and vice versa, since interaction is based 


upon these conceptions. The presence and actions of the white 
community in the Delta provide many of the most significant 
restraints on action by the native person, and also provide some 
of the most significant alternatives of positive action for 

the native person. The main questions here are: 


(1) Upon what conceptions or expectations of the 
native person does the white community set 
active restraint on the possible action- 
alternatives of the native person? 


G2) Does the native recognize these restraints, 
and does he accept them or find them 
harrassing? 


(3) Does the native recognize the alternatives 
of positive action provided for him by 
the white community? If he recognizes them, 
does he consider these alternatives relevant 
to him? For example, does the native person 
know the specific official channels through 
which he may register complaints or requests 
for social or economic assistance? Does he 
conceive of administration as a great brooding 
incubus of potential threat, or as an important 
means of achieving his aspirations which are 
consonant with Canadian policy? In other words, 
what are the channels of communications in the 
Delta? Do these channels work efficiently 
and what kinds of communication flow? 


It would also be important to have a demographic 
analysis of the Mackenzie Delta. This should take the form of an 
anthropological census: major categories and trends in the Delta 
Garutacdon as a whole should be considered, but major attention 
must be given to the composition of households. 

The definition of the three main classes in the Mackenzie 
Delta indicated in the present study must be refined and a record 
kept of the specific persons we may allocate to these classes. 
This is important since Vallee (1962) found similarly defined 
classes in Central Keewatin and Rohner (1964) has found three 
virtually identical classes among the modern Kwakiutl Indians 
of British Columbia. These three ethnic groups have had different 
social backgrounds, and perhaps the presence of similar classes 


in them is the result of a similar experience with Canadian 
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administration and society rather than of their histories preceding 
the period of Canadian administration. 

We also need further information on the structure 
of family groups within the Delta classes as a basis for social 
and economic legislation and guidance. It is important to know 
how the members of a family in any given class initiate action 
influencing the economic and social relations of the family in 
helping to achieve what they aspire to as "the good life". 

The above-mentioned issues largely concern the 
structural features of Delta society. These should not be our sole 
concern; the reality of social life lies in values, sentiments, 
and feelings which act as a basis for action. Concomitant with 
a carefully prepared structural analysis, we require a study of 
the values and aspirations of the persons forming that structure 
and making it operate. 

Our major research concern is the understanding of 
the Mackenzie Delta person's view of the "good life" whether he 
thinks he is achieving it, and what action he initiates if he 
feels he is not getting it. Our attempt must be to make an 
analysis, useful to both administration and social science, which 
although basically formal is clothed with the flesh and blood 


reality of the native person and his society. 
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